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Clinical Lectures on Mental Diseases. By T. S. Clouston, M.D., 
Edinburgh, F.R.C.P.E., President of the Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh, Physician-Superintendent of the Royal Edinburgh 
Asylum for the Insane, Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. Sixth Edition. 

Clouston might be called the ‘‘Grand Old Man” of psychiatry. His 
book has been standard for a generation, and remains one of the indis¬ 
pensable books to the alienist; for, however “advanced” the reader may be 
in pursuit of German thought he turns often to the clear, sober but vig¬ 
orous descriptions of the Scottish Nestor. To one who has been (in the 
warning phrase of Dercum) "Kraepelin-getrunken,” or to one who turns 
from Church and Peterson’s latest edition after a perusal of Adolph Meyer’s 
scholarly review of modern German psychiatry, how very salutary to listen 
again to the spokesman of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, where every 
excited patient is labelled “mania” on admission, and every depressed one 
“melancholia”! At any rate it is restful. We are all liable to follow after 
taking terms in science; hut Clouston’s fault is perhaps the reverse; he 
disdains psychiatric technicalities. This is well illustrated on page 673, 
where Clouston speaks of post-operative insanity as “melancholia,” though 
in the same paragraph he says his were all cases of delirium. If the reader 
will substitute “excitement” for mania and “depression” for melancholia 
throughout Clouston’s book he will find it less crude and much finer in 
distinctions than he may have thought. Clouston paints from nature: the 
panorama of mental disease is in his book, and as he says of another (page 
304), “all must agree with him for he sticks closely to clinical fact.” Ilis 
conception of circular insanity is restricted, but truer than that of the 
French writers; his states of defective inhibition embody a rational idea 
of morbid impulse, which some German writers have split and pulled to 
pieces and refined until it is gaseous; his phthisical insanity and some other 
symptomatic types are unsurpassed. The fault of Clouston’s book is the 
fault of a colonial map of America; the original States are shown mainly 
as they are now and the whole country in outline; but the new boundary 
lines, and the territory since explored and divided into separate States, are 
not represented. In these “realms of gold” Clouston has traveled, but 
(carrying our simile farther) to him they are still a “western reserve” con¬ 
nected with the old States. In this edition Clouston draws upon Defen- 
dorf’s translation to present, briefly, Kraepelin’s views on dementia prsecox; 
and he thus falls into errors of quotation; thus paranoid dementia praecox 
is characterized by—“persistence of delusions—in spite of progressing 
mental deterioration.” The German word is neben, “together with” symp¬ 
toms of a rapidly-developing mental weakness. To point this out would 
be captious were it not that the great Scotch alienist is passing judgment 
on the German, and condemns him upon such evidence. The conception 
of dementia praecox has been expanded by Kraepelin, but the name as well 
as the conception has been slowly evolved. Even Benjamin Rush, in his 
“manalgia,” presaged the dementia prtecox of Kraepelin; and the strange 
genius of Edgar Allen Poe portrayed some features of it in his tale, 
“Berenice.” The psychiatric world to-day is making much of dementia 
praecox—perhaps too much, but surely it is a more definite and important 
thing than Clouston’s Insanity of Puberty and Adolescence. Clouston is 
not a precisianist, as witness, his use of the terms delusion and sense- 
delusion for illusion (pages 210 and 250) : this is darkening counsel in 
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spite of Sully’s use of the word illusion (page 163). Are not Clouston’s 
scientific offspring in Edinburgh shocked by a diagnosis-like “hysteria, 
brain softening and spinal disease” (page 374), or by the idea of tabetic 
paresis “spreading upwards by a pathological propagation along the con¬ 
necting nerves in the lines of physiological function till it reaches the 
brain-cortex”? Is it not the case that “ascending paresis” occurs usually in 
ordinary lumbo-thoracic tabes? Why does Clouston so vehemently deny 
the inflammatory origin of pachymeningitis interna? He doth protest too 
much; that question is not settled, and the trend of opinion is away from 
his view. Clouston’s recognition of non-delusional paresis (in one-third 
of the cases, pages 392 and 393) in accordance with the views of Mendel 
and others, 1 and should be a hint to such authors as M. Allen Starr. Those 
who follow Clouston’s advice (page 396) not to diagnosticate general 
paralysis from mental symptoms alone, will paradoxically find more cases 
in their wards than if they make the delusion of grandeur their Shibboleth. 
Clouston maintains (page 161), as he has from the first, that grave delirium 
is only an intense mania, and in this he has had the support of Meynert, 
who regarded it as the “highest intensity of confusion.” and of Kraepelin, 
Wernicke, etc., to whom it is merely a severe grade of any one of several 
psychoses. After all, the main criticism of Clouston is but criticism of a 
school of thought in which he long has dominated. His plea, and every 
psychiater's, must be that of Paul—“I count not myself to have appre¬ 
hended, but this one thing I do, I press toward the mark”; and by his zeal 
and strength Clouston has been for nearly half a century one of the fore¬ 
most contestants for the prize of our high calling. William Pickett. 

Traite de Medecine. Deuxieme Edition. Par M. M. Bouchard et Bris- 
saud. Tome IX. Par M. M. Brissaud. O. Crouzon, Georges 
Guili.ain. G. Guinon, Lamv, A. Leri, P. Londe, P. Marie, A. 
Doques, Tallemer, Diseases of the Nervous System. Masson et Cie, 
Paris. G. Stechert, New York. 

It is now hardly more than two years since the first edition of this 
splendid system of medicine of Bouchard and Brissaud’s was published 
In the present edition Vols. IX. and X. are devoted to diseases of the 
nervous system. In Vol. IX., before us. a very great revision has taken 
place, making the volume an entirely new one. Professor Brissaud con¬ 
tributes the section on Diseases of the Cerebral Hemispheres. It is a 
remarkable summary of this field of rapidly increasing facts. It is a mono¬ 
graph of 346 pages, the sections on cerebral localization, hemiplegia and 
aphasia being the most complete and clarifying that we have been privileged 
to read. Diseases of the Cerebellum are discussed by Louis Tollemer, and 
constitute a very great advance on most contemporaneous treatments of 
diseases in this region. The Cerebral Peduncles, the Corpora Quadri- 

gemnia, the Medulla and their diseases are written by Georges Guillain, 

whose brilliant work has stamped this young neurologist as one of the 
leaders in the French Capital. With Pierre Marie, his chief, he has written 
the chapter on Secondary Degenerations. Both of these chapters will repay 
exhaustive study. Intrinsic Diseases of the Spinal Cord, Extrinsic Dis¬ 
eases of the Spinal Cord, Meningeal Diseases and Syphilis of the Nervous 
System are the concluding chapters of this, the best representative of 
modern French neurology. When it is considered that the cost of such 

a work as this is only 18 francs, the reviewer is tempted to echo the 

hackeneyed sentiment that it should be found in the library of every neu¬ 
rologist of the country who has a working knowledge of the French lan¬ 
guage. Jelliffe. 

1 Phila. Med. Journ., March 29, 1902. 



